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is compelled to drill on, 
Sunday, that being the} 
only day on which 
horses are available. 
The same restriction, we 
take it, would apply to| 
figiting. Fortunately | 
our relations with Ger- 
many are now so friendly 
that it will no doubt be 
possible to enter into an 
arrangemen! with tliat 
country whereby Alde- 
burgh shall not be at- 
tacked on a week-day. 
* * 

Many persons were 
surprised to read, the 
other day, that a depu- 
tation had waited on the 
Premier to urge a mini- 
mum wage for clerks. 
It had been imagined | 
that most of them were | 
already in receipt of it. | 

* * 





* 

All postal officials | 
have been notified that} 
Suffragette living letters | 
to Cabinet Ministers are | 
to be refused in future. | 
We think that an excep-! 
tion might be made on | 
Valentine’s Day. | 

+ * 

Mr. Hatpane informed | 
the Savage Club that the | 
War Office was “ not a! 
bed of roses.” Still} 
some of them manage to | 
get a little sleep there. | 

+? 

“ Whatthe Two-Power 
standard is I have never 


yet heard anyone ac-, 
curately define,” says Sir | 
Percy Buntina. “ The} 
only thing to do is 





an Honorary German. 
* * 
* 





CHARIVARIA. 

Mr. Roosevert is no longer Prezident 
of the United States, and a certain Em- 
peror is said not to be sorry. | 
opinion the fellow attracted too much|esting to see which does it first—legis-|the celerity with which the snow is 


attention. lature, or fire. removed from the streets of London, 
“— a and it is possible that a mass meeting 
The Aldeburgh ‘Territorial Artillery| A cyclist writes to a contemporary to|of London sleigh-owners may be called 
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| OPINION ?”” 
to take care that the — — — Lid 

Government is well imbued with Liberal suggest that pedestrians should carry | practice have attained the positions of experis 
peace principles.” As a mark of grati- lights at night-time. In our opinion '™ the pastime. 
tude for this sentiment Sir : 
Buntina, we hear, is shortly to be elected | bell when overtaking a cyclist. frequently on the floor at Olympia, but 


The Peace Party is falling foul of Mr. |“ I wish the snow would stop: it makes A Hunting Crop. 
Hatpane. This Party does not object to} the air so untidy.” “ Within half an hour a dog fox fell a victim. 
our Army as it is, but considers it may | °° The crop was presented to Master Cazalet.”— 
become a source of danger if Mr. Hanpaye| And a small boy was_ threatening | Devon and Exeter Gazette. 
persists in making it more efficient. ‘another with a snowball. “Chuck it!” | Yes, but who got the gizzard ? 















































‘ | 
Dunmow Workhouse for use in case of} understood. 


fire has been negatived by the Guardians | °° 
on the ground that the Workhouse may} Mr. Justice Graxrmam, who has a 
n his|shortly be abolished. It will be inter-| sleigh, is said to be keenly indignant at | 


| A proposal to instal a water service in|said the other. hat order was mis- 





—-——— to protest against the 
scandal. 
* * 
* 

Still they come! The 
Diamond Jubilee of 
‘Harrod’s Stores is to be 
‘commemorated on the 
| 15th inst., and Mr. Hat 
Caine will celebrate the 
fifty-sixth anniversary of 
‘his birth on the 14th 
May next. What a 
iyear ! 


A Bold Statement. 


“The official announce- 
ment regarding the uncer- 
| tainty of the King's cruise 
in the Mediterranean indi- 
cates that there is uncer- 
tainty as to the future plans 
|of the King.”—- Westminster 
| Gazette. 














“The streets are deep in 
slush or in the icy mud 
which is manufactured by 
the Liberal use of salt.”— 
Daily Mail. 


Tariff Reform means less 


jae and slush for all. 


| “ Off the first ball, on re- 
' suming after lunch, Gregory 
‘got Vernon twice past point 
to th> boundary.” — Mel- 
bourne Argus. 

‘It is nice to think that 
{the reporter really en- 
joyed his lunch. 








“The patrons of the 


c= : . -— 
SS = \ iAmerican Roller Skating 
|Rink at Murrayfield are 
faithful in their attendance 


lat the establishment, and 


Patient's Wife. “ Wett, Docror, I say ir’s isrivenzaA, Wuat’s YouR WUMBLE almost nightly there are to 


| be seen on the floor ladiesand 
—!'gentlemen who by regular 











The Seotsman. 
| : ° | Mfy ) %o * atiyv, aa 
Pency | they should also be required to ring a| Mr. Punch’s Representative has been 


| 9 never once mistook his position for that 
| Quite a little girl was watching the of an expert. 
snow fall. “Oh, mummy,” she cried, 
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TO BETTY IN “RUBBERS.” 
Tis is the month—-or should have been— 
When modest overtures of green 

Lend an elusive charm to brake and briar; 
When papers bulge with poets’ rhymes, 
And “ Old Etonian” tells Zhe Times 

That he has heard the early cuckoo (liar !) 


This is the moon that ushers Spring, 
And makes the Young Man want to sing, 
And turns his Object’s heart a touch Jess chilly ; 
This is that March that wakes the dead, 
And lo! the hare goes off its head 
And takes io dancing with the daffodilly. 


I, too, I modify my tone 
Conformably with Nature’s own, 
Assume a gayer garb, a jauntier carriage ° 
And, as you may remember, dear, 
At this peculiar time of year 
I offer you my annual self in marriage. 


But somehow—this will be a blow— 
I fear that you may have to go, 
These Ides of March, without your usual greeting 
(That is the date I’ve always fixed, 
Because it falls halfway betwixt 
His roaring entrée and his exit bleating). 


This year he loosely overlooks 
The statement in the copy-books 
Which represents him coming like a Lion ; 
He enters as a Polar Bear, 
Whistling a pale and Arctic air, 
And Heaven alone can say what note he'll die on. 


I hear my Petty hint that Love, 
Warmed from within, should rise above 
Considerations based upon the weather ; 
To which my lips (of steely blue) 
Send back the answer, “ So I do; 
I rise above ’em, Betty, like a feather.” 


My soul has pinions which ignore 
The state of earth’s revolting floor, 
Where people pound through slush with squelchy 
sploshes ; 
But, frankly, I remarked your feet 
Last Friday slithering down the street, 
And, oh! I cannot love you in goloshes ! 0.5. 





CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME; 
Or, Lirrce Artuur’s Roap TO KNowLencer. 
(Little Arthur, aged 12; Papa, aged 48.) 

Tattle Arthur. Papa, do you make money ? 

Papa. Well, ah—um, yes; every now and then—just a 
little here and there; not as much as I should like to make, 
of —_ But still I do manage to make both ends meet. 

L. A. Then, Papa, you want to make a great deal of money, 
do you! 2 

Papa. Of course I do. How do you suppose I’m going to 
keep the family going without money? There’s your mother 
and Mabel, and there’s you, and the servants, and the house. 

1. Yes, Papa, I know; but does everybody want to 
make money ? 

Papa. Yes, everybody—at least every sensible man does. 

L. A. Is Mr. Harding a sensible man ? 

Papa. What, the Vicar? Of course he is; one of the most 
sensible men 1 ever met; a great influence for good in the 


— 





parish. 





L. A. But Mr. Harding doesn’t want to make money. 
a What do you mean, my boy ? 


L. Well, you gave me his sermon to read, you know, 
Papa, ye it says (reading from printed sermon) : The 


rage for money-making is the curse of the age. In the grip of 
this monster men forget the things of the spirit. Life be- 
comes a mere, mad race for wealth.” That’s what it says, 
Papa, and there’s a lot more. 

Papa. Oh, ah, yes, I daresay, but Mr. Harding is a clergy- 
man, you know; he’s a very good man, of course, but not 
quite practical. 

L. A. But, Papa, you said he was one of the most sensible 
men you ever met. 

Papa. Oh, yes, 
all that. 

L. A. Then, Papa, I suppose sensible men are not prac- 
tical. Is that what you mean, Papa ? 

Papa. Oughtn’t you to be going out for your walk, now? 
(Looking at his watch.) Why, bless me, it’s past eleven. 

L. A. Yes, Papa, I know; but I’m not to go out till half- 
past eleven to-day. Papa! 

Papa. Yes, my boy, what is it? 

L. A. Oughtn’t you to give up trying to make money ? 

Papa. Ha, ba! And where would you be if I did, I 
wonder ? 

L. A. I don’t know, Papa; but if money-making is really 
the curse of the age, aren’t you doing a dreadful thing, 
Papa? 

Papa. Now, look here, Arthur, you mustn’t talk nonsense. 

L. A. But that’s what Mr. Harding said in his sermon. 

Papa: I know, I know; but I’ve told you before—Mr. 
Harding is a clergyman, and clergymen don’t always look 
at these things in a practical way; they ’re not men of the 
world. 

L. A. But is it better to be a man of the world than to be 
a clergyman ? 

Papa. Well, in certain things, perhaps, a little worldly 
wisdom isn’t a bad thing. 

L. A. But, Papa, Mr. Harding says (reading) :—“ Men 
must be brought to recognise that there is a wisdom which is 
not of this world, and that it is far higher and better than 
the wisdom of the worldling.” Are you and I worldlings, 
Papa ? 

Papa. No, certainly not. What a preposterous notion ! 

L. A. But you’re not a clergyman, Papa, are you? 

Papa. No, I never was. 

L. A. Then what are you, Papa ? 

Papa. A sensible man, I hope. 

L. A. But Mr. Harding is a sensible man too, isn’t he? You 
know you said so, Papa; and so you and he are the same. 
But you want to make money, and Mr. Harding thinks that 
is acurse. Doesn’t Mr. Harding make any money, Papa? 

Papa. Well, there’s the living, you know—£400 a year— 
and he writes books and articles. Yes, he makes a little, too. 

L. A. But perhaps he means that it’s all right to make a 
little, but you mustn’t go on after that. Papa, did you ever 
eat locusts and wild honey ? 

Papa. No, certainly not; who ever heard of such a thing ? 

L. A. Because Mr. Harding says (reading) : ‘ In these days 
it seems to have become the mark of good society to spend 
one’s substance in riotous living. It is our duty to call men 
back to the simpler life, to remind them that great thoughts 
may be thought and great lives lived on a diet of locusts 
and wild honey.” T hat ’s what he says. 

Papa. Does he? Well, it’s half-past eleven now, so you'd 
better trot away, or there Il be trouble. 


Decline of the Legal Profession. 


“Wanxteb, solicitor, experienced in laundry or dye works, to drive 
wagon.” —The Vancouver World. 


he’s certainly sensible ; a fine scholar and 
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HIS INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


Masier Buy Tart. “THEY SAID I SHOULDN’T BE ABLE TO GET ALONG WITHOUT MY TEDDY 


"EM!” 
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Servant. “Piease, mum, I WANTED T’ARST YOU, MIGHT WE HAVE A LITTLE JAM IN THE KITCHEN NOW AND THEN TO EASE THE BUTTER?” 








THE “‘FIND”-SEEKERS. 
(A Sketch in Caledonian Market.) 


Time: 11 o'clock on a Friday morning. A bitter N.-E. wind, 
with sleet changing to snow. Mrs. Thomas Grabham- 
Tvddler alights from a tazxi-cab, and enters the gates, 
followed by Mr. G.-T. in a fur-lined coat with the collar 
turned up, and a tweed cap. He carries a small hand- 
bag with depressed resignation. 

Mrs. G.-T. Now mind, Tom, you leave all the bargaining 
part to me. Ido wish you had ona shabbier coat. I put 
on all my oldest things on purpose, and if I talk with a 
Cockney twang, they ‘Il never know I’m not a dealer. 

Mr. G.-T. All right, Dolly. Though why on earth you 
brought me up to this beastly place on such a rotten morn- 
in’ is beyond me. What? 

Mrs. G.-T'. Why, you dear cld silly, I told you! Friday’s 
the best day for it. There ’s simply no telling what treasures 
we mayn’t pick up. Honor Hyndlegges got a perfectly heavenly 
dressing-case here last week, silver fittings and everything, 
for only thirty-seven-and-six. It would have been at least 
ten guineas in any shop! 

Mr. G.-T. I say, that must be rot, vou know! Why should 
they let it go so cheap as all that? 

Mrs. G-T'. Oh, they may have special reasons, and, you see, 
as it’s sold in open market, it’s quite all right, however they 
came by it. 








Mr. G.-T. Ah! Wonder you didn’t make me bring along a 
sack instead of this satchel affair. 

[They pass down an alley of vacant cattle pens till they 
come to a mat on which is displayed a collection of 
bric-a-brac, consisting, among other equally valuable 
articles, of a bird-cage partly filled with garden snails; 
a deplorable tall hat, from which the salesman is care- 
fully brushing the snowflakes; a faded croquet stick ; 
a rusty skate; a Tantalus spirit-stand without its 
decanters ; a case which has evidently onee contained 
curling-irons ; a headless terra-colta statuette; a 
stuffed perch ina broken glass case; and a horrible life- 
sized waxen head, with glass eyes and only one cheek. 

Salesman (chilly, but hopeful). ’Ere y’ are! Any price yer 
like! Sort ’’em art cheap. The ole firm for qualitee ! 

Mr. G.-T'’. Well, of course, I don’t know, Dolly, but I can’t 
believe there’s much in his little lot that wasn’t honestly 
come by. 

Mrs. G.-T. No. I don’t see anything here I should really 
care for. Let’s goon. (They pass on.) Ah, here is something 
really good. I do love Old Sheflield ! 

[She examines a pair of tall candlesticks. 

Mr. G.-T’. (sceptically). How d’ you know they ’re old ? 

Mrs. G.-T’. Of course they’re old. Why, you can see where 
the copper’s come through! (T7'o vendor.) "Ow much for 
these, mister ? 

Vendor. A quid, lydy. 
up luverly, it will! 


Couldn’ ’ave better stuff. Clean 
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Mrs. G.-T. But will it? Some Old Sheffield won’t, you 
know. Er, that is— ’Oo are you getting at? 

Vendor. Ah, I see you know a bit, me dear. 
yerself, mos’ likely. (Delight of Mrs. G.-T’.) 


In the tride 
When yer gits 


| yer livin’ orf o’ this sort 0’ stuff, ver barnd to know sumfin 


that’s right 
(He cleans a small space 
Ain't that 


abart it, ain’t yer? Some on it won't clean up 
Look ’ere! 
in «@ primitive fashion with a very dirty finger.) 
wurf a quid? 

Mrs. G.-T’. (in a whisper to her husband). It’s worth at 
least double that! (To Vendor.) ’Ow, gow on! Fifteen 
shillin’s my prvice ! 

Vendor. You're crule ‘ard on me—but there, seein’ you ’re 
one of Us 

Mr. G.-T. produces the money, and the candlesticks are 
with some difficulty stuffed in his side pockets. 

Mrs. G.-T. And now, Tom, I shall go and prowl about all 
on my little lone—you can wait for me over there by the 
clock tower. (An interval, after which she returns trium- 
Just look at this—I picked it out of a lot of 
old rubbish on a stall — for only seven-and-six, frame and 
all! The silly woman had no idea what it really was. 

Vr. G.-T’. Seems like a sort of an illuminated text or some- 
thin’. What? 

Mrs. G.-T. You gocse! It’s been torn out of some old 
missal, and it’s worth pounds and pounds! But you never 
did understand anything about Art. Be careful how you 
carry it. What’s this man got? 

She stops by a kerbstone on which some metal objects are 
arranged. A portly person with a Gladstone bag 
suddenly kneels down and examines these critically. 

The Povtly Person (inspecting a mortar of ancient appear- 
ance What are you asking for this? (7'o an apathetic 
young Israelite in charge.) Fifty shillings, eh? Well, I 
expect you'll get it. Very fine example—don’t know that 
I’ve ever seen a better. Make you an offer for it myself— 
but, with trade as bad as it is,—well, good mornin’ ! 

[ Rises, and departs with his bag. 
hurrying after her husband). Tom, I want two 
quick. No, don’t you come with me. 

iShe returns to the young Israelite, and, after some bar- 
gaining, secures the mortar for twenty-seven-and six. 

The Y. I. (handing her half-a-crown). ’Ereth your change, 
lady. ' 

Mrs. G.-T. (firmly). I want another half-sovereign, please. 

The Y. I. Lumme, tho yer do. What am I thinkin’ of ? 
Thorry—my mithtake ! [Laughter from bystanders. 

A Sym) athetie Onlooker (by way of apology). The flurry roy 
the moment! [Mrs. G.-T. rejoins her husband with her prize. 

Vr. G.-T, But what’s the good of a mortar to you, Do'ly ? 
It hasn’t even got a pestle ! 

Vrs. G.-T. 
You can see the date on it. I can’t make out quite whether 
it’s 1328 or 1528, because it’s so encrusted with age, but it 
must have come out of some museum. And I distinctly 
heard a dealer say it was well worth fifty shillings. So I don’t 
think twenty-seven-and-six could have been dear. Do you? 

Mr. G.-T. Daresay not. I say, see that pair of china 
figures that fellow’s just taken out of his cart? How'd they 
do for the drawing-room, eh? I’ve a jolly good mind to 
ask what he’ll take for’em. (After doing so.) Look here, 
Dolly, he wants thirty bob, and I’ve only a sov. left. 
you let me have the other ten shillings ? 

Mrs. G.-T. You really are too funny as a judge of china, 
Tom! Why, they ’re perfectly hideous, with those waggling 
heads and hands, too! I wouldn’t have them in my drawing- 
room—they re only fit for a grocer’s shop-window. And 
thirty shillings for them! Absurd! 

Mr. G.-T. Well, I rather like ’em, somehow—you might 
spare me just ten bob! 


Vrs. GT. 


sovereigns 


What does it matter when it’s an antique ?| 


Can | 


Mrs. G.-T. Indeed, I’m not going to encourage you in 
flinging away money on such rubbish! And he’s sure to 
take a pound if you offer it him—and that’s a good deal 
more than they ’re worth ! 

[Mr. G.-T. offers the Vendor a sovereign. 

Vendor. Forty bob I’m arskin’, guv’nor. An’ wurf it. 
I’m ’ere to sell, Tam. I can’t give ’em yer! 

A Quiet Man with a big bag. Take ’em at thirty Lob. 

[He departs with one figure in the bag, and the other tucked 

under his arm. 

Mrs. G.-T’. There, Tom—it’s lucky you’ve got me to keep 
an eye on you. I’vesaved you at least a sovereign! (Later) 
Dear me, isn’t that Mr. Thuriel Spier over there ? I thought 
so. But how fortunate. He knows more about old things than 
any man in London. I must show him all my treasures ! 

Mr. G.-T. Ah, and get ’em vetted. What ? 

Mr. T.8. (languidly, after greetings). Old Sheffield? Yes, 
there are one or two people here who sometimes have some 
really good pieces—most of it, you know, is just got up to 
suit this particular market. Oh, those—yes, very nice indeed, 
late Georgian design. . Really, 1 couldn’t give an 
opinion. Well, candidly, I shouldn’t say they’re very 
old. . . . And you picked up this too,eh? Very decorative, 
and the colour charming—so clear. Of course you saw at once 
it’s one of those process reproductions. Oh, quite worth 
getting, I daresay. . . . I éould hardly tell you—but possibly, 
with the frame, it wouldn’t be so very dear at a shilling. 
Ah, a mortar, eh? And dated, too? Interesting— quite inter- 
esting—they cast these things from first-rate originals, and so 
well that, until you get the dirt off, you would hardly know 
they weren’t antiques. Oh, no, every now and then you 
| do come upon wonderful finds here. For instance, only a 
| few minutes ago I met a little man I know—a dealer of sorts 
|—with a pair of seated Chinese figures with movable heads 
| and hands—he’d seen ’em being unloaded from a van, and 
spotted ’em at once. Another fellow was after em, but he 
| wouldn’t go to more than a sovereign, so my little man nipped 
in and got ’em for thirty shillings. He showed ’em to me, 
and they really were wonderful. Ming of the best period — 
and in perfect condition—probably looted from Pekin. 
| Worth? Well, I offered him fifty pounds—but he said he 
hoped to get a hundred at least. And I shouldn’t wonder if 
he does. Now, dear lady, if only you had happened to be on 
the spot instead ! 

Mrs. G.-T. (in a small voice). Yes—it was rather un- 
fortunate. Though er-Mink is nota period I go in for. And 
now | think we must be getting home. Good-bye, Mr. Spier, 
| so glad to have met you. : 








~ 4h. 











| + . 

| Musicat Nore.—A Dresden paper notes with more regret 
than surprise that the eminent conductor, Herr von Scuvucn, 
is suffering from a severe sprain in his arm as the result of 
directing the performances of Ricna:p Srrauss’s Elektra. 
Herr von Scuucn ought to be grateful that he has not been 
| Elektracuted. 


i _—" 
| From a chatty letter in The Irish Independent :— 





“This extremely rare plant has an acinace’orm leaf, sessil and em- 
| plexical, while the lamina is gibbous and limiate. ‘The flowers have no 
calix, which is replaced by a caduceus periamph. The polypetalous 
corolla is caryophy!laceous.” 

This plant was discovered in Mayo, and naturally the in- 
habitants have boycotted it. 





Rowing Notes. 


“On the outward journey they had a wait of fifteen minutes at the 
Pike and Eel whilst repairs were done, after which they continued to 
th> locks in two pieces.” —Daily Mirror. 


The British workman again. 
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A VIEW OF MODERN LIFE ; 
Or, Tue New Epitina. 

Tuts article by Mr. Bellary Hilloc, which 
we print after submitting it to a censorship 
mindful of the law of libel, contained certain 
accusations against certain public persons, 
accusations which we believe to be true. Mr. 
Hilloc, who wanted notoriety at any price, was 
exceedingly unwilling that we should publish 
his article without these accusations, and in 
order to prove that he, at least, has th» courage 
of his convictions, we have adopted the form in 
which the article at present appears. We do 
this, in spite of the perfect idiocy of the result, 
the more willingly since it demonstrates to our 
easily persuaded mind how in this country the 
law of libel aids that very obscuring of facts to 
which Mr. Hilloc refers—that obscuring of 
facts which is one of the most serious of 
modern tendencies.—Ep., The Bungay Review. 

Painful though it is to me as a con- 
vinced Liberal to have to denounce the 
leader of my own Party, I can only say, 
to adapt the immortal phrase, Amicus 

| Asquith, magis amica veritas. The 
PREMIER is a man of fine intellect and a 
polished phrase-maker, but his 
fill me with 
But what are we to say of his 
colleagues? Can we expect manliness 
from ——, who openly confesses 
to being a teetotaler, or consistency from 
Mr. —— , who prefers port to beer ? 
The insufferable insolence of Mr. —— 
is a byword in Lancashire, and the 
scandal attaching to -—- —— has be- 
come so notorious that the Lorp Cuan- 
CELIOR ° 
But the condition of socicty is no 
better. In the very heart of Mayfair 
we are confronted with unspeakable 
atrocities. The —— of ,it is an 
open secret, poisoned his father, his 
mother, and his first wife, Lord —— 
was once found —— 
And why did he get his peerage? For 
paying But 
the male sex have no monopoly of 
iniquity. Lady —— was twice arrested 
for theft last season, and only escaped 
a severe sentence by bribing the 
Mrs. ’s tiara -—— ——- ——— 
Lady is a pyromaniac, and 
when she was at Goodwood 





















































Turning to literature (so-called), what 
do I see? Insincerity, jobbery and 
corruption everywhere. Could there be 
a worse example of the success that is 
made by nepotism than that of Mr. 
—— ? I do not hesitate to say 
that oyrs vounpzaq [aynyAe wevol OSnr 
sudo isvjvo uepqzo100 tumpod infeo, 
and I go even further, and say also that 
49} 139100 OnsousM olnesuues AurU0eH 
isnduruy Sedionoe ayqlyuu niuM Onsie 
weufsye qoouvq vxfosse wWovsye ULMTHpP 
What kind of reply can Mr. —— —— 
make to that? None. Again, take the 
case of Mr. ——- ——. Everyone knows 
that he has spent several hundred 





























OUR SPOILT BARBARIANS. 


Young Blood. “Sorry I can’? LET YOU NAVE A DANCE TO-NIGHT, BUT IF 
THE PILkincToNs ON Fripay I MIGHT MANAGE TO FIT YOU IN THERE.” 


YoU'’RE GOING TO 








pounds annually for some time in 
chicken and champagne for reviewers, 
the most notorious of whom is Mr. —-— 
But I have said enough. You 
now know, if you never knew before, 
that the honest literary men can be 
counted on the fingers of one jolly 
hand. 

And thestage. How ghastly is its con- 




















dition! Look at the recent successes : 
of The at the ——- Theatre ; 
of °—— -—— at the —— 
Theatre ; of at the —— 
Theatre; of —— —— at the —— 


Theatre, to name no others. Look at 
them all and shudder at the appalling 
trough in which our actor- managers 
wallow, particularly Mr. ——- ——— and 
Mr. These I brand first of 
all. 











In short, all modern life is rotten to 
the core. But thank goodness one 
Anglo-German editor and one Anglo- 
French publicist at any rate have a little 
courage left. 





The French ‘‘ Intensive Culture” 
System. 
Waar 17 Costs. 


“Wantep, Two French Ladies to exchange 
Conversational Lessons for Two University 
Students.” —Adtrt. in “ The Western Mail.” 





An Ungallant Swain. 

“Will the lady who left two bunches of 
violets for a Tariff Reformer on St. Valentine’s 
Eve kindly call again on Tuesday morning 
next ? ’—Adtvt. in “ The Times.” 


Does he want her to remove them ? 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK. 


[MpORTAST ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE AUTHOR: 





ltwo travellers paused to look about 


them. 
“The L.C.C.,” began the elder de- 


Truth, it has often been said, is stranger than } ]jherately. “ he 


fiction. On the other hand, fiction is generally 
more interesting than truth. Realising this, 
and also that times are hard, Mr. Puneh 
has conceived the idea of presenting to 
his su! scribers a short hebdomadal résumé 

Parisians say) of the events of the 


week, in the guise of a story. To this end he 
le arrangements with one of our lead- 
with the present writer, to contribute in 
serial form a rovel of actual life, in the hope 
that this will enable his readers to economise 
by dispensing in future with their ha’penny 
morning paper. ] 


has ma 


ing 


THE WAGGING WORLD. 
(Nore. You can start this story NOW 


or not, just as you like.) 

CHARACTERS IN THE Story. 
Baron Novaseotiaviteh, one of the 
Under Secretaries at the Servian 
Foreign Office. He is engaged in 
an important correspondence with 
the Austrian Foreign Office, de- 
manding compens:tion for the an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
His last letter was accidentally 
addressed to 


J. A. Smith, the Seeretary of the 
Scottish Rugby Union. It is be- 


lieved to have begun, “My Dear 

Smith,” but the contents are as yet 

a secret. 

W. M. Arbuthnot, the Cambridge 

spare man. He has been forced to 

resign his position at the stroke 

thwart, owing to the threats of the 

Confederates, the leader of whom 

is generally supposed to be- 

George Red ford, the famous Censor. 

Hamilear Harmsworth, an anonymous 
donor of £10,000 tothe Territorials, 
for enlistment in which 

William Taft has just been rejected on 
account of insufficient chest mea- 
surement. William, however, is in 
no wise daunted, and joins the 
training ship Mercury, where he 
comes under the care of 

C. B. Fry, who is definitely going to 
play for Hampshire this season. 
(Official.) 

Menial Manners, a young and lovely 
parachutist. 

Caroline Nation. 

Alfred, a German waiter disguised as a 
Swiss waiter. 

And a few more. 


R. 


Cuaprer One MILLion anp THIRTEEN. 

On «a typical morning in March two 
men might just have been seen walking 
along the Embankment. The scene 
spread before them (and partly over 
them) was a familiar one to the Londoner. 
On the riglit hand, as far as the eye 
could see,a black waste of snow; on the 
left hand a river of mud; on the 
collar—— 

At this moment the fog lifted, and the 


icant deny that 





‘“My dear Smith,” interrupted the 
other, “it has nothing to do with the 
L.C.C. It’s the Borough Councils.” 

** Anyhow,” said his companion, “ you 
the L.C.C. rate has 
gone up three farthings. And that’s 
what you call Municipal Reform.” 

“A legacy of the Wastrels,” retorted 
the younger, angrily. ‘If it hadn’t 
been for them ee 

A clock chimed the hour slowly and 
methodically. 

“Listen,” said the first man. He held 
up his hand for silence, and counted the 
strekes as they fell. “Eleven! The 
hour has come.”’ 

“ What hour ?” 

“The hour, my dear Marniorr,” replied 


his companion, “when we may begin to | 


celebrate the centenary of the poet Buy.” 
Cuarrer One MiILiion anp Fourreen. 
[Synorsis or Previous Cuaprer: The L.C.C., 


rate has gone up three-farthings. On the other 
hand this continues to be a week of anniver- 


saries. But the weather is beastly.] 
(Nore.—-You can go on with the story 
now.) 


Let us however return to the A.B.C. 
shop where we left our hero. Scarcely 
had the door shut behind his rival when 
he drew a letter from his pocket, and 
once more with perplexed brow strove to 
master its contents. It was written in a 
foreign language, but, thanks to the 
training which preparation for the pre- 
liminary examination of The Evening 
News Scholarship Scheme had given 
him, he bad no difficulty in translating 
it as follows :— 

“My dear Surru,—I must say I don’t 
quite like the tone of your last letter. 
I thought we had decided to leave the 
question of compensation for the loss of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in the hands 
of the other Powers for arbitration. 
Why then do you suddenly suggest that 
a trifling payment of three shillings 
a day constitutes an act of profes- 
sionalism ? Please let me know at once 
whether you intend to turn up on the 
20th, as I want to mobilise our army. 
This is positively my last word on the 
subject. Yours sincerely, 

“OC, J. B. Novaseoriaviren.” 

“What does it mean?” said our hero 
aloud to himself, as he put the letter 
away and stared out of the window at 
the fog and snow. “ What indeed does 
anything mean ?” 

“ Well,” cheerfully said the little man 
who sat opposite him, “ Tariff Reform 
means——’”’ 

“Yet what does anything matter now 
that Sruarr is at stroke again?” 

The little man made no answer. 


Tn- 
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stead he began to cut into the scone 
which he had ordered. 

“Talking of Norwegian granite,” 
said, as he took a bite. 

Our hero was in no mood for frivolous 
conversation. He rang for his bill, and 
when the waitress had given it him he 
picked up his photograph of Mr. Scorr 
Dickson and made for the cash desk. 

“What are you going to do for the 
women ?” the waitress ca'led alter bim 
reproachfully, 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, and, 
returning, placed twopence underneath 
his plate. 

Once outside, he made his way through 
the slush to Putney, where the Cam- 
bridge crew were just embarking, Fair- 
BAIRN being still at the bow thwart. 
“The Army Aeroplane. Record Descent 
at Aldershot,” shouted a paper boy near 
him, and beckoning to the lad he pur- 
chased an evening journal, and hastily 
seanned the Society column for the latest 
news of Father Vaucuan’s dreams. Then 
an announcement in large type met his 
eye, and he staggered back. 

*‘ Heavens!” he cried, “ the House of 
Lords has been threatened again !” 


he 


Cnarrer One Minion ann Firrrey. 
Synorsts Or Previous Cuarrer : Tariff Reform 
means more letters to my dear Smitn, and 
Sruarr at stroke and bow.} 

(Note.—This is going to be the last 
chapter this weel:.) 

In a boudoir in Central Glasgow a 
young and lovely girl was resting idly 
on a couch. Outside the snow fell 
pitilessly, but inside the room the fire 
burnt brightly enough. Waking sud- 
denly from her reverie the girl sighed, 
and then rose and skated gracefully 
across the apartment to her writing 
desk. She sat down and drew the tele- 
phone towards her. 

“Are you there?” she said. ‘I 
want Minus 2113 Central. . . . . Hallo, 
are you Minus 2113? What? 
.... Gone abroad, has he? What, 
Spain? .... Thank you.” 

She put the receiver back and took 
out a sheet of notepaper. ‘Then dipping 
a jewelled fountain-pen in the ink she 
began, 

“* My dear Saurru,— 

(Warnixc.—T'o be continued next week 
with any luck.) 

[Nore.—We greatly regret to announce 
that further instalments of this exciting 
story have been prohibited by “ The 


Follies.” —Enpvrror. | A. A. &. 


t 
| 





“There was no criminal business at the 
Wicklow Spring Assizes yesterday, and the 
Lord Chief Justice congratulated the gr.nd 
jury and the people at large on the circum- 
stance.” —Daily Graphie. 

The people who were still “at large” 
probably already congratulated 
themselves on the circumstance. 
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ACCOMMODATION FOR BIRD AND BEAST. 
ME. REYNARD, The Spinney, 


Belvoir, has vacancies for s>veral 
young chickens in his old -established 
organism. References from any farmer 


in the neighbourhood. 

N° MORE WET FEET.-—By invest- 
ing in the Anti-Rheu Rubber Shoes 

all evil consequences of getting the feet 

wet, to which ducks, water-rats, otters, 

etc., are so liable, are wholly removed. 

Rheumatism a thing of the past.—Apply, 


The Factory, Bootle. 

N | 50 — Compact Freehold Bijou 
aN AU * Residence for Sale; price 
150 nuts; conveniently situated in a 
‘hole ina warm bank. Would suit young 
married dormice—Apply, “D.,” ‘the 
Seven Sleepers Road, N. 


To Ducks, Warer-Rarts, Ere. 


gi JAT, of sociable tastes, anxious to 

secure partner for sporting rights 
in Essex estate; last year’s bag, 50 
water-hens, 400 rabbits. — Details of 
Kitpunny & Co., Auctioneers, Wivenhoe. 


To Suiverinc Binns. 
ENNY WREN, resident at Kew, is 
prepared, fur a consideration, to 
show other wrens a small hole in wall of 
glass house through which well-heated 
refuge can be obtained. What offers ?— 
Box A 129. 


Don’r Caren Conp! 
pUTIEES for Storks, Herons, and 
Flamingos. — Apply, Lrawear, 
Netherlimb Gardens, Hampstead. 


LITTLE LONELY OWL, recently 

orphaned, is in search of a comfort- 
able hollow tree, church, or barn, with 
congenial, refined society ; would con- 
tribute mice regularly.—Apply “ 0O.,” 
The Belfry, Witcaster. 


To Peneurys, Geese, &e. 
(,RACEFUL CARRIAGE in six 
lessons ; Deportment Classes con- 
ducted by an experienced Swan.— 
Address Otor, Chiswick Eyot. 
FAR, Brown, open to social engage- 
ments. Specialities: Bear-footed 
dancing, pole-climbing, wrestling; terms 
from 50 buns upwards.—Apply Ursa 
Major, Grizzly Grange, N.W. 


SEAGULL, hand-fed, anxious to enter 

good aviary ; sardines de rigueur.— 

Apply Lirrie Mary, The Bridge, St. 
James’s Park. 


To Consumptive HepGenoes. 
T" MQUAY, Babbacombe.—To Let, 
Valerian Villa, ideal winter -resi- 
dence, rich in black-beetles—Apply 
Porcuria, House Agent, Torquay. 
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“Morucr, l’ve A DREADFUL THING TO CONFESS TO YOU, 


i, 























LAst NIGHT, WHEN YOU TOLD ME TO 


LIE DOWN IN BED, I LIED DOWN, BUT AFTER YOU TURNED OUT THE GAS I GROUNDED MY TEETH AT 


YOU IN THE DARK!” 








N elderly Poodle belonging to titled 
family wishes to recommend her 
attendant as second Footman. Is leav- 


ing to better himself —Box K9. 

BiLVE TIT for usual commission will 
introduce limited number of friends 

to hitherto unperceived cocoanut hang- 

ing in practicable tree.--Address Miss 

Cnirrvup, Titbits Villa, Bourneville. 





To THe AFFLICTED. 
ERTAIN CURE FOR THE PIP.— 
Two shillings per bottle, three 
bottles for 4s. 6d. to coupon holders.— 
Dr. Siskin, 419, Cheepside. 


BESITY REDUCED. — Apply to 
Rounp Rosi, The Daniel Lambert 
Inn, Bantingham. 


-| 





To Cuckoos. 
DVERTISER, Professor of Avine 
Gymnastics, will send under sealed 
cover for 2s. 6d. infallible secret of half- 
nelson hold suitable for dislodging 
most truculent hedge-sparrow.—Apply 
Jacop Farrntess, Old Jewry. 


To HepGr-sParrows AND OTHERS MENACED 


By Cuckoos. 
BEESWAX LINING for nests.—Apply 


PoLEs for Polar Bears. Unlimited 
variety.—Apply Joseph Conran, 
Secret Agent, Warsaw. 
To Bats. 
PETITION in favour of Nightlight 
Saving Billcan be signed at Messrs. 
Wiuir & Wontit, Sloane Square, W. 
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Brown (who has somchow hooked his first salmon, to Jones assisting, also for the first time, in this form of sport). “Srick To uM! 
Srr on nis Heap!” 








Pee a eee See | foot to transport subjects of Singing-Sickness to the malarious 

SINGING-SICKNESS. regions of Africa. 
Tue prevalence of this distressing malady is an alarming 
| fact that needs to be grappled with by scientists without | 
delay. Whether it is due to the harmful presence of the 
common house-fly, just as Sleeping-Sickness is due to another 
ravening insect, 1s not yet fully established, but it is certainly made the following statement (according to The Daily Teleqraph) :— 
a disease of domesticity and is to be found principally in “J have a little son, eight months old, and his father and I decided, 
the suburban villa and the small flat. In hotels, clubs, and after calm consideration, that when that boy grew up he might ask, 
billiard rooms, it is practically unknown. |‘ What did you do, mother, in the days of the women’s agitation, to lay 

Its symptoms are well-defined. The malady is sometimes Women’s grievances before the Prime Minister?’ and I should blush if 1 
ute all Tne, seenaiatin Mine Gennes aad eiiceees ot ties Robe had to say I made no attempt to go to the Prime Minister.”’] 
vwcompanied by gasping u ; 
frequently by loud screams, and almost always by a piano. | 
Scales are among the least pleasant of the indications of the 
scourge. Among the adolescent its manifestations are akin | 
to those of Love-Sickness. 

A peculiarity is that those whom this malady directly 
attacks show every sign of happiness and even pride in their If, when this searching question has arisen, 
disease ; the real sufferers consist of those who are personally You answer, “ Nothing,” picture his surprise ! 
immune. The latter may gain temporary relief by inserting ’*T were better to endure the pains of prison 
cotton-wool in the ears, and sometimes, in the less obstinate Than face the scorn in those reproving eyes. 
cases, by hammering nails into the party-wall. But no lasting | . 
preventionor cure has been discovered, always excepting death. Let it be his to hear the tale—and may be 

It is one of the ironies of nature that Sleeping-Sickness It will not lose through being often told— 
should prevail in remote swamps of the African continent How you renounced your husband, home, and baby, 


and Singing-Sickness in nice comfortable places, on dry soil, When he (the last-named) was but eight months old. 
like Highgate and Wimbledon. If only the victim of Sleeping- | 





A MOTHER’S SACRIFICE. 


[To a Suffragette who, on being brought before the magistrate, 


Axp so this boy of yours, years hence perusing 
Records of women wronged by man-made laws, 
May ask, an eager flush his face suffusing, 
“What did you do to help the Women’s Cause ?” 


Sickness could be brought into a neighbourhood in which | Such be your answer! Yet, O happy mother, 
Singing-Sickness rages, there would be a very fair chance of Is this the only question you foresee ? 
the disease of the former being baffled and eventually con-| What will you say, suppose he asks another :— 


quered ; or, better still, a movement might well be set on| ‘“‘ Meanwhile, dear Parent, who looked after me ?” 
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*“A HANDSOME CONCESSION.” 


Evurora (intervening between Austria and Servia—to the former). “I THINK I CAN PERSUADE MY YOUNG FRIEND HERE 
TO BE REASONABLE, AND I AM SURE YOU CAN AFFORD TO BE GENEROUS.” 

Austra. “I DON’T REMEMBER TO HAVE ASKED YOUR OPINION, MADAM. BUT—IF HE’S PREPARED TO 
LICK MY BOOTS, I'LL THEN CONSIDER WHETHER I’LL ALLOW HIM TO GO ON LIVING.” 


[“ Servia must ask us what we are minded to offer . . . . For this is no European question, but a purely internal affair of Austria- 
Hungary.”—The “ F'remdenblatt,” mouthpiece of the Austrian Foreign O fice. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExtTractep From THE Diary or Topsy, MP. 
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“AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME,” OR, “THE OPTIMISTS.” 


’ 


With profound acknowledgments to Mr. Pélissier of “‘ The Follies ” and his inspired scene-painter. 
I g I ] 

Mr. Asquith. WELL, THEY HAVEN’? DONE US MUCH HARM YET, HALDANE, OLD BOY, HAVE TilEY?” 

Mr. Haldane. “No, my pean Asquitu, I AM NOT CONSCIOUS OF ANYTHING THAT COULD BE ACCURATELY DESCRIBED EVEN AS ‘DISCOMFORT’ 
AS yet!” 


House of Commons, Monday, March 1.,; out how unfair is the practice of|exercising equal power, spreading 
—Sensation created midway through|superfluity in this matter; daily has through the community similar terror. 
Questions by appearance of a stranger | effect of shelving Members whose ques- | CLaupr Hay isa leading member. Every 
by cross benches on Ministerial side.|tions stand low down on list, and are|statesman forming it has the name by 
Ciaupe Hay, exultant over MANcGNALL’s| not reached before a quarter to four.| which he is recognised by his comrades 
Questions Asuiry, who dricd up on his|As the stranger proceeded, Members, enrolled on a scroll enclosed in a 
tenth question, rose to put his eleventh,| pricking up their ears, recognised leaden casket and stored in the vaults 
flushed with knowledge that he had still| the voice. It was Fenwick, hitherto of the offices of the Tariff Reform 
several more to the good on the paper. | bearded like the well-known but anony-| League. C1aupe is known as Mokanna, 
The stranger, a man of stalwart build,| mous Pard, now pitilessly shaven ! ‘or The Veiled. ‘Tom Moore with pro- 
with facecleanly shaven,askedtheSrraker| Sark explains the incident as supply-|phetic eye beheld him when, ninety 
whether there was not a Standing Order | ing evidence of the terrorism created by | years ago, he wrote Lalla Rookh : 
limiting to eight the number of questions |'The Confederates. Since the twelfth | «yore, on that throne. . . sat the Prophet Chief, 
that might be put by individual Mem-! century, when the Vehmgericht flour-! The Great Mokanna.  O’er his features hung 
ber at one sitting? Proceeded to point |ished, there has been no secret society) The Veil, the Silver Veil which he had flung 
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In mercy there to hide from morial sight 
His dazzling brow, till man could bear its 
light.” 

Of course this veil is not brought 
down tothe Commons, being reserved for 
use at the secret rites of The Confederates. 
Fenwick, feeling it his duty to the 
House and the country to beard Mokanna 
in his place in the Commons, took the 
precaution of disguising himself. Silver 
veils being scarce and beyond his means, 
he not less effectually used the razor. 


The whole thing, as Sark says, shows | 


how dread is the influence of this 
secret Society. Parivce Arrnur, who has 
been personally threatened, watched the 
episode with obvious uneasiness. 
Business done.-— 
In Committee on 
Supplementary Es- 
timates. 
Tuesday. — Ac- 
cording to Standing 
Orders House been 


engaged in © con- 
sidering the work- 
ing of Old Age 


Pensions Act and 
the condition of the 
Unémployed.  Ac- 
tually it has been 
wondering whether 
Cap'n TomMMyY 
Bow tes will get in 
for Central Glasgow 
as result of polling 
still in progress 
when Speaker took 
the Chair. If so, by 
what majority? If 
not, what will his 
whacking amount 
to? 

Politics apart, 
there is a general 


desire to see the 
old salt tacking 


back to his familiar 
anchorage. Would 


“ 


like to hear him again emphasising | 


his criticism with convincing flourishes 
of his handless arm. 
should he return, he would make for 
the very corner seat to the right of 
the Sreaker filled by him through 
a succession of Parliaments. Things 
have changed since the Car’n last paced 
the quarterdeck. The Liberals have gone 


over ; so have the Unionists, and so has | 


Car’x Tommy. But the corner seat, in 
olden time besieged by Cummixc Macpona 


and Mr. Grepas, remains, waiting for the | 


return of the wanderer. 

Should Car’n Tommy come back a 
Liberal Home-Ruler, he would find the 
House as completely transmogrified as 
himself. Doubtful how he would get 
along with the dormant mass. When 
last with us he enjoyed advantage of 
criticising his esteemed Leaders from 


Oddly enough, | 





close contiguity of the Bench imme- 
| diately behind that on which they sat. 
| Always a position that commands atten- 
tion. Been sedulously sought from days 
before and since the forgotten Horsman 
was a power in the House. Few filled 
it with the sustained brillianey of Cavr'n 
Toumy. An incisive debater, he had a 
‘turn for pointed phrases that Dizzy 
| might have envied. It was his habit 
| thoroughly to master the details of a 
| question before expounding it. Seems 
a small thing to mention, but not so 
;common at Westminster as might be 
'supposed. Generally understood that 
| he breakfasted on Blue Books and had 








| remaining fragments hashed for dinner. 
foe] So 
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How He BRovGuT THE Goop News. 


Acland-Hood, with face, figure, and gait more than ever reminiscent of a turkey-cock.” 


On the Public Accounts Committee | 
'he was a terror to evil-doers, including 
the heirs of a foreign Sovereign who| 
evaded the payment of Death Duty on | 
British investments and found a Radical | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who turned | 
a blind eye on the transaction. That'| 
was the worst (or the best) of Car’n| 
Toumy. He was no respecter of persons, | 
whether they sat on the Treasury Bench 
or on Continental thrones. He would 
have thought nothing of speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Equator; indeed he 
|did more than once transgress in the 
janalogous case of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
| Possibly three months after his re- 
turn, should it be accomplished at the 
|poll now in progress, he would turn 
and rend his newly “ respected Leader,” 
Asquira. It would be awkward so soon 
\after having found salvation to relapse 





into his old attitude of candid critic of 
his pastors and masters. 

Perhaps on the whole Car'y Toumy 
is better out of it. He would come 
back to a new world whose leaden 
dulness is proof against the sharpest 
tongue. It was the audience supplied 
by the last Parliament and its pre- 
decessors that Jargely contributed to the 
making of him. As Prince Arranur dis- 
covered, when three years ago he first 
faced it, the present House is a poor 
strop on which to sharpen intellectual 
razors. 

10.50 p.w.—A quarter of an hour ago 
news came that Car’ny Tommy had won; 
the figures assuring his triumph were 
quoted. 564 was 
the precise majority. 
That seemed con- 
clusive. Now comes 
Actanpo-Hoop, with 
face, figure,and gait 
more than ever re- 
miniscent of a tur- 
key-cock, rushing 
up with slip of 
paper in his hand. 
At sight of it a 
gleam of triumph 
lights faceson Front 
Opposition Bench. 
The news flashes 
along the back 
benches, greeted by 
a cheer that tells 
the result. 

Car’y Tommy has 
been routed, not by 
a narrow majority, 
aut by thousands. 

Members passing 
out on their way 
home find the throb- 
| bing Metropolis 
stricken dumb. No 
footfall resounds on 
the crowded pave- 
ments. Cabs,’ buses, 
motor-cars struggle silently over the 
bed of the heaviest fall of snow the cen- 
tury has seen. Through the thickening 
air muffled voices repeat the figures 
from Glasgow. Thus at great crises 
does Nature attune herself to the action 
of man. 

Business done.—Supplementary Fsti- 
mate Account of Old Age Pensions 
passes Report stage. 

Thursday.—Mr. F avin never been the 
same man since, eight years ago this very 
month, he was carried forth shoulder high 
by four policemen, their march accom- 
panied by the music of his voice chanting 
God Save Ireland. ‘Time was \ when 
his yellow-ochre suit flamed in front 
of debate as did the plume of Henry or 
Navarre when fighting was to the fore. 
During the present Parliament he has 
been little seen, seldom heard. Old 
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First Morseman. “ PULLING, IS UE ? 
Second Horseman. “ Ripe '1M ON THE CURB! 











Wuy bDoy’T YOU TRY RIDING HIM ON THE cuRrB?” 
Goop 'EaveNS! I CAN’T SCARCELY RIDE 'IM IN THE MIDDLE OF TIE LOAD.” 








instincts assert themselves in connection 
with the use of Norwegian granite for 
purposes of Rosyth docks. 

* Was the stone dressed or un- 
dressed?" he sternly asks the First 
Lorp or THE ADMIRALTY. 

Apwiran McKenna only that minute 
emerged from ratlier rough water. 
Patriots opposite, hereditary champious 
of the working man, have discovered a 
new wrong done him in the matter of 
this granite. It was bought in Norway 
to the detriment of the British quarry 
owner. It was wrought 


operative in this country. 

Here be grievances especially poignant 
just now when by-elections are going on 
in Scotland, whose granite has been set 
aside in favour of Norway’s. Hue-and 
cry instantly raised; merrily carried 
on till the ApwiraL quietly drops the 


been familiar with Norwegian granite, it 
having been habitually used under the 
régime of his predecessors, who, in con- 
formity with Government treatment of 








by workers | 
. ! . . 
unprotected by the fair wage clause} presents a bulletin reporting 


inserted in all Government contracts | condition of Territorial Army. 


remark that his department has long | 





all foreign contracts, did not insist on 
the fair wage clause. 


It was in the awkward silence that| 


followed on this disclosure that Mr. 
Favin chipped in with his inquiry about 
the garb of the stone. No Salome 
granite for him. Insisted that it should 
not only be dressed, but well dressed. 
Said nothing about yellow-ochre suits 
or tan shoes of exceptional brightness 
of hue. House knew what he meant, 
and genially cheered his reappearance 
on scene. 

Business done.—N. Bonaparte HALDANE 
present 





SNOW FLAKES. 

(From various sources, none of them 

reliable.) 

Turry cattle drivers were imbedded 
in a drift at Ballymacrag, County Mona- 
ghan. As all the forces of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary were unequal to dig- 
ging them out, an appeal was made to 
the public feeling of the Old-Age Pen- 
sioners of the district. Five hundred 


| stalwart young fellows answered the call, 
}and the devoted patriots were speedily 
rescued. A reassuring telegram was at 
once addressed to Mr. Birrett, inform- 
ing him that none of the cattle-drivers 
had suffered from frost-bite. 


Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, at a meeting 
at which no reporters were present, re- 
marked that, though we might boast of 
our snow here, he had reliable informa- 
tion that in Germany the drifts were 
three times as deep, and thus gave 
thrice the employment. It would there- 
fore be evident to the meanest intelli- 
| gence that Tariff Reform meant more of 
|everything for this country. 
| ‘The indifference of the German soldier 
‘to climatic influences is amazing. In 
|spite of the Arctic weather, Pearson's 
| Weekly announces a fresh German inva- 
sion for this week. 








“The old Latin tag ‘ Facilis deseensus Arer- 
nus’ may be modernised into ‘ Difficilis 
| aseensus acroplani.’”’—The Autocar. 


First catch your tag, then modernise 


him. 
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| 
THE SUSPECT. 


[ uve in a block of flats which forms 


| part of a square, and I am a suspected 


person. IL have never committed a 
treason, a felony or a misdemeanour. 
| have neither attempted, incited to, nor 


! aided and abetted in, the commission of 








the same. I am not even an incorri- 


under police supervision. I may seem 


tunately I did not see the policeman, 
but the policeman saw me. 

I walked round to the front of the 
big man’s flat and stayed there. “If 


the little child will not let me write | 


frivolous poetry,” I said to myself, ‘ she 
shall not make me listen to Old Hun- 
dredths. 1 will stay and hear some 
Chopin.” 


the railing as I could and listened. 


So, the night being a dark! 
gible rogue and vagabond, and yet I am and a warm one, I got as close up under|he did not even look cross. 


lwalk a slouch, the 


slouch a stop, and 


the stop a riglit-about turn. “I will go 
back,” I thought, “and explain.” 

The policeman was grossly to blame. 
He neither said anything, as I came up 
to him, nor offered to change his uniform. 
“T got tired of the small child,” I said 
hurriedly, “and came to listen to the 
bigman.” The policeman said nothing ; 
Had he 


only looked cross, I might have kept 





to find fault with the police, but I|Thus I remained absorbed, and [ do|calm and even threatened to report him. 
should have been the first to write to' not kaow how long the policeman had | Anyhow, I should not have sworn (as I 
The Times about the grave deficiencies been there before I became aware of his} did) that I was doing nothing, that I 


of our detective system, had not the 
police acted as they did. 

On Sunday (I cannot say de- 
finitely whether it was the inst., 
the ult., or the prox.) I was seated 
in my flat without a stain wpon 
my character. I was composing 
light verse for this very paper, 
and what more innocent and 
reputable occupation can be con- 
ceived for a Sunday evening ? 
The wall which separated me 
from the next flat was thin, and 
on the other side of that thin 
wall a little child was learning 
to play the piano. There is no 
better way of learning the piano 
than by working through the 
Old Hundredth hymn over and 
over again, proceeding slowly 
but with determination, not 
omitting an ‘‘ Amen” at the end | 
of every attempt, and not being | 
in so much of a hurry as to cease 
even when indefinite repetition 
has produced comparative accu- 
racy. No one knew or appre- 
ciated that fact better than that 
little child. Do not, however, 
jump to conclusions, for that 
child still lives immune. Let 
me tell the tale in my own way. 

In a flat on the side of the 
square opposite to me and the 
little child there is a big man, 
who also plays the piano. Though he| 
is four times as big as the little child, 
he does not seem to be a quarter so} 
strong in the arm. He has none of 
the child’s perseverance and love of| 
Old Hundredths oft repeated. He plays | 
nocturnes and sonatas, and rarely plays 
the same thing twice. And so, because | 
the world seldom appreciates industry | 





and painstaking merit, people who| 
loathe the little child’s labour love 
the big man’s playing. I am such a 
person. 


Wicked frivolity cannot prosper in 
the hearing of the Old Hundredth, and | 
after an hour vainly spent upon one 
line, which made no claim to sense or 
any serious purpose, I put the verse 
away and went out into the square, 
wearing a scarf instead of a collar, and 
nothing at.all instead of a hat. Unfor- 





scrutiny. 





Ilome Pigeon. “ Wett, I'M GLAD TO SEE ONE OF YOU WRETCHED 
ALIENS HAS BROUGHT HIS OWN NEST, FOR ONCE 


” 


It was the policeman’s fault for say- 
ing nothing. Had he made some accu- 
sation, I should have explained the truth 
to him and he would have understood. 
As it was, he passed on and left me 
feeling relieved for the moment, but 
guilty. Inthe matter of guilty or not 
guilty, it is a question of what you feel 
and not what you are. So, when I saw 
him returning long before his proper 
time, I was panic-stricken and ran away. 
It sounds foolish, but again it was the 
policeman’s fault. Policemen have no 
right to wear sombre blue uniforms, 
which inspire terror in innocent breasts. 
Had he been dressed in pink, had he 
blacked his face, had he even been 
wearing a cloth cap, I should have stood 
my ground and passed everything -off 
with a little joke. Instead, I ran. 

The run soon became a fast walk, the 


| was committing no crime, that no money 
— would induce me to think of 
committing a crime, that I was 
a respectable man, that every 
Knglishman had a right to come 
out of his home and listen to 
big men playing Chopin, if he 
wanted to. There was a lot more 
that I have forgotten, but when 
one party refuses to talk the 
| conversation must die, and we 
‘reached my flat in silence. There 
| we stopped. 
| For a bit I stood awkwardly. 
i|Then I siid ‘‘Good night” 
| weakly, and started to move off. 
|Then I stopped and came back. 
I took half-a-crown out of my 
| pocket, looked at the policeman, 
‘and put it back again. At last, 
ithe policeman remaining silent, 
I crept back into my flat like a 
jworm. Inside, I waited trem- 
bling a minute or two, and_ then 
peeped through the blind and 
saw him still standing there. 
Moreover, he saw me peep. 

I am now under police super- 
vision. 





Governor. 
Seychelles is a long way off 
(for the moment we cannot re- 
|member how. long) but news of 
the great world does filter through 
|to them at times. Thus (Reuter) :— 
“The Governor o° California has made a 
statement that after conferring with the leaders 
on the legislature he is convinced that no anti- 
Japanese legislation will be enacted at Alder- 
shot and then fell ten feet and was smashed.” 





It seems like a judgment on him. 


Under the heading “Some current 
Gpionions” (not to be confounded with 
the ordinary onion), The Bloemfontein 
Post prints the following :— 

“A Zandberg correspondent writes to Ons 
Land :—We trust our sensible members of 
Parliament, if the question of female suffrage 
is again brought up, will at once propose that 
the mater be consigned to the waste-paper 
basket.” 

We do not like these invidious distinc- 
tions between the Mrs. Pankhursts and 
the Miss Christabels. 
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FLY AND LET FLY. 

[It has recently been pointed out by lawyers 

that... . an Englishman’s property extends 

upwards to the skies.” —- Major B. Baden- 
Dowell in “* The National Review.” 

“ Cujus est.solum, cjus est usque ad ccelum.’ 


— Old Maxim.] 


’ 


Years ago, when the Brothers Wricat 

Were babies tucked into cots at night, 

I laid out several thousand pounds 

On a country house with extensive 
grounds. i 

All this is mine, but I wish I knew 

If [ own the adjacent Central Biue? 


Oh, in the looming by-and-by, 

When even Copy has learnt to fly. 

Will air - hogs, dodging the winged 
police, 

Clatter and honk like migrant geese, 

And ram each other, and smash in two, 

And the bits annihilate me and you ? 


Will topers, homing when night is gray, 
Lurch and perch on my roof till day ? 
Matrons, flocking from “ magic sales,” 
Drop, with a flop, their “ costly bales” ? 
Pairs in parachutes bill and coo, 

The coy maid flutter, the swain pursue ? 


Will clamorous flights of Unemployed 
Come streaking over the azure void ? 
If Votes for Women are still to gain, 
Will Curisraper charter an aeroplane, 
And load it up with a lively crew 
From the National Women’s §.P.U.? 


Must I cower and hide my spoons 

From burglars hovering in balloons ? 
Must I see sky-terriers riot 

Over my coverts’ hallowed quiet ? 

No! If the Latin maxim’s true, 

If the ground is mine, then the air is, too, 
And the shooting rights therein. Hooroo! 





ACADEMIC OPERA. 

[The Daily Chronicle records the fact that 
Lord Howarp DE WALDEN has started for Buenos 
Ayres with the libretto of an opera entitled 
Dylan. It forms the second part of an in- 
tended trilogy, the other two being entitled 
Don and Brangwyn, and has been set to music 
by Mr. Josern Hotsrooke, who has introduced 
eight concertinas into his score.] 

Lorp (we regret that the Cen- 
sor has absolutely forbidden us to 
mention the name of this interesting 
peer) recently started on a tour to 
the Isles of Greece, taking with him 
the libretto of a new opera set to music 
by Mr. Delius, who will accompany him 
on his travels. 

The work, which is in three Acts, is 
called Hubert, and is based on one of 
the stories in the Buschigrammaton, the 
famous collection of Bavarian Fairy 
Tales. Hubert, it should be explained, 
is the first opera in Lord ’s tri- 
logy, the other two being entitled Von 
and Herkomer. Meantime Lord —— is 
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Sergeant of Royal Irish Constabulary (interviewing new member of the Force). ‘“ Wet, 


Maciynnis, "TIS THE FINE 
ATTACKED YE WID A KNIFE AN’ A PISTOL, WOULD 
Recruit. “Suure, yer Honour, I wou.tp!” 


STHRONG FLESHY-LOOKIN’ 


FELLA YE ARE. 
YE RUN OR FIGHT?” 
Sergeant. ““ WHAT, YE WOULD ?” 


Now, IF A DESPRIT MAN 


Recruit. “ Becorra, I mane I wou.p nor, Sor!” 


Sergeant. ‘ AH, NOW THAT’S BETTHER ! 


G’LONG WID YE, ME BUCKO! 


” 








desirous of giving some experimental | 
performances of the first opera in the 
A®gean, where the very name of Mr. 


Delius will act as a passport to the! 


affections of the islanders. Still the 
results of the experiment are awaited 


with a certain amount of misgiving, as | 


the orchestration of Hubert is in some 
respects highly unconventional. 

Thus in the First Act the accompani- 
ment to the Serenade is played by 
sixteen Jew’s harps, four Nasi-flutes, 
and two Lombardophones. The plot 
of the opera, again, is rather peculiar, 
as there is no heroine, and the hero is on 
the stage all the time, either singing, 
dancing, or exhibiting one or other of 





his numerous accomplishments. 


In the Second Act he rides a turtle to 
the sound of sea trumpets; in the Third 
Act he paints a full-length portrait in 
ten minutes, during which he never has 
a bar’s rest; and in the Epilogue he 
swims the Hellespont in the full uniform 
of the Bushey Fire Brigade. 

The libretto is written throughout in 
rhymed Alexandrines, and those who 
have enjoyed the privilege of perusal 
declare that the lyrical temperature 
throughout is higher even than that of 
the most fervid stanzas of “burning 
Sappho.” 

Lord --— has already mapped out 
two other trilogies, the subjects of which 
are (1) John (2) Singer (3) Sargent, and 
(1) Solomon (2) J. (3) Solomon. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Cleris.) 


Everyone has heard often of the small boy in whom a 
course of penny-dreadfuls has developed a suburban passion 
for piracy. His case, and the severe magisterial com- 
ments thereupon, belong to the routine of our police-courts. 
Well, the next time that any young lady is brought up on 
the charge of escaping from an unsympathetic home to dwell 
among art students in a Bloomsbury attic, and with no more 
practical equipment for the battle of life than red hair and a 
sense of humour, then [ hope the Bench will say some pretty 
sharp things about ‘“‘ Ei. Nespir” and her latest far too 
fascinating book, Daphne in Fitzroy Street (Grorce ALLEN). 
Because, you know, | doubt very much whether Daphne and 
that delightfully real child Doris would have been quite so 
happy in actual life. And all those charming people that 
they got to know almost directly, Claude, the nice boy 
downstairs, Green Lyes, and the rest of them—I think 


I think novel-readers ought to be able to take out in- 
surance policies against sudden. accidents to charac‘ers, 
which render them grotesque or repulsive objects for the 
remainder of the book. It is so disturbing. In Mrs. Henny 
Dupeney'’s Rachel Lorian (Hememann) a quite guiltless hus- 
band is crippled for life by a railway catastrophe on the 
first day of his honeymoon ; and the same kind of situation 
is brought about as that which occurs (to take an instance) 
at the end of Mr. E. F. Bensoy’s The Angel of Pain. Rachel 
falls in love with her husband’s best friend, a romantic 
artist, whilst the invalid becomes more and more embittered 
and morose, and finally takes religion. After a time Mrs. 
Dupeney kills him off, and then I hoped that the tangle 
would be straightened out. But no; the heroine dooms 
herself to a period of widowhood, and at the end of it 
discovers that Patrick Rivers, with whom her relations have 
been purely platonic, has been conducting a most improbable 
intrigue with a very inferior person. ‘The book is full of 
flashes of fine writing, both in the analysis of emotions and 
the description of scenes, but the style is amazingly jerky. 








“i. Nespir” ought to — 


If there were a_ tax 
'on dashes Mrs. Dupeney 





have added a footnote to 
explain that this was 
rather an exceptional 
bit of luck. The story 
begins, as prettily as 
you will have expected 
from the name of the 
writer, in a French con- 
vent-scliool, but, alas! 
school-days in _ fiction 
seldom survive the 
earliest chapters, and 
when Daphne was sent 








would be the saviour 
of the Budget. I think 


it is rather unfair in 
one and the same 
novel to cripple a 


rising barrister, rudely 
shatter the promise of 
a happy conclusion, and 
disjoint half your sen- 
tences. 

















for to interview the head- Since Jaffles, the 
mistress | for one knew gentleman burglar, 
quite well that her found himself a pop- 
father was dead, and ular hero he has had 
that she was to be re- i We Q> many successors in 
te Moar | “| eee. ° - ¢ ° . 
called to the wncon- RY) rete his peculiar line of 
genial rule of aunts. Dye a Df. ne =a(ie Qe fg hdE business; and the 
hat, however, does not} [aCe ay” me ana wip Ny ONG ~ a> od re manufacture : of : the 
last long, and once the a ai rogue in fiction is in 
heroine is established EXPLODED REPUTATIONS. small danger of be- 
in Bohemia the tale of Wits “Tue Streyr.” coming a forgotten 
her adventures goes for- ————— - ~ art, for the public 
ward briskly enough to an end which I defy any reader to;dearly loves a thief who, like puss in the nursery 
foretell with accuracy. All the characters are well drawn/rhyme, will do them no harm. The latest of the 


(do I make a slight mental reservation about the rather 
too brutal Mr. Henry ?), and their talk is full of just those 
intimate and expressive words that are only used by the 
Really Nice. 


The Dutchmen shown in Brothers All, 
By Maarren Maarrens (Merauen), lack— 
Most do, at least—what I would call 
The social captivating knack ; 
They ’re simple louts, or men who scheme 
Incessantly for selfish ends, 
And either way you wouldn’t dream 
Of ever treating them as friends, 


But, though I should not greatly prize 
The boon of their companionship, 

I traced their stories through with eyes 
That let no single sentence slip, 

For, if the matter of the tales 
Is not an unalloyed delight, 

The author’s manner seldom fails 
To put the working balance right. 


/melodramatic type appears in The Hand of the Spoiler 
\(Hopper anp Sroucuton); but Mr. Stoney Parernosier’s 
novel is something different from the ordinary story of 
crime. He provides us, of course, with the customary 


|apparatus; for valuable pictures are stolen and acute 
idetectives follow up chance clues or surprising coin- 


j}cidences; and there is also an uncomfortably realistic 
murder-scene thrown in near the finish. But Mr. Parer- 
NoSTER possesses a gilt for character-drawing which rai-es 
his people considerably above the lay-figures of the ordin- 
|ary detective romance ; and if one is inclined to carp at the 
|rather forced happiness of the ending it must be allowed 
that justice is frankly meted out to everybody except the 
hero. And he, by the recognised Statute of Authors’ Limita- 
| tions, is exempt from too harsh treatment. 





| 
| 
| “A panic was narrowly averted in St. Patrick Church, Dublin, by 
ithe bursting of a gas main in the adjacent street.” —Daily Graphic. 


Surely some simpler method of averting the threatened panic 
might have been found. 














